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The  Journey   Westward  and  Founding  a  Home  in  St.  Clair 

County,  Illinois. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1833,  Koerner  recorded  in  the  Marine  Court 
of  New  York  city,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Many  companions  of  his  voyage  did  likewise, — among  their 
number  Frederick  Engelmann,  his  sou  Theodore  Engelmann,  Henry 
Abend  and  John  Scheel,  all  of  whom  afterwards  became  residents  of 
St.  Clair  county,  Illinois.  Within  a  week  after  their  arrival  in  New 
York  the  whole  party  started  westward,  by  steamer  to  Troy,  thence  by 
the  New  York  and  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo;  thence  by  lake  steamer  to 
Cleveland;  thence  by  the  newly  completed  Ohio  canal  to  Portsmouth; 
thence  by  steamer  down  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis. 
This  route  seems  circuitous,  but  was  the  only  rail  and  water  way  route 
to  the  far  West  in  those  days.  The  steamer  Jay  over  for  quite  a  while 
in  Cincinnati,  then  the  Queen  city  of  the  West,  both  in  name  and 
importance,  where  the  emigrants  met  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
Germans  and  were  much  impressed  with  the  extensive  vineyards  cov- 
ering the  hills  of  the  Ohio,  not  unlike  the  vineyards  of  their  cherished 
Rhine.  In  St.  Louis  they  met  Theo.  Hilgard  and  Theodore  Kraft, 
who  had  reached  the  West  the  year  preceding,  and  had  settled  on  a 
farm  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  about  six  miles  east  of  Belleville. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  emigrants  who  came  by  the  Logan  to 
settle  in  Missouri,  One,  Duden,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
years  before,  and  had  founded  a  settlement  on  the  Missouri  river,  in 
Warren  county,  Missouri,  which  even  at  the  present  day  bears  the 
name  of  Dudenville,  had  written  a  very  exaggerated  account  of  that 
locality,  which  account  had  been  extensively  circulated  in  Germany. 
Koerner  and  Theodore  Engelmann  were  deputed  to  visit  this  War- 
ren county  paradise,  in  order  to  verify  Duden's  representations,  and 
found  them  far  below  the  mark. 

There  was  however  a  more  potent  reason  which  deterred  these 
emigrants  from  settling  in  Missouri.  The  trip  which  the  two  young 
men  made  on  horseback  through  some  of  the  interior  counties  of 
that  state,  brought  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  "peculiar  in- 
stitution." They  witnessed  the  cruel  beating  of  slaves  by  order  of 
their  masters,  often  for  trivial  causes, — the  pernicious  separation  of 
mothers  from  their  children  by  sale,  and  other  demoralizing  influ- 
ences of  chattel  slavery.  Their  report  determined  the  emigrants  not 
to  settle  in  Missouri.  Frederick  Engelmann  thereupon  bought  a 
farm  in  Illinois,  about  six  miles  east  of  Belleville,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1833,  his  family,  accompanied  by  young  Koerner,  who  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  his  daughter,  transferred  themselves,  and 
their  wordly  possessions,  on  ox  teams  from  East  St.  Louis  to  the 
farm. 

Their  life  on  the  farm  was  of  primeval  simplicity.  The  produce 
of  their  land,  and  the  game  with  which  the  country  was  then  teem- 
ing, was  sufficient  to  supply  their  simple  table.  The  life  of  a  farmer, 
however,  was  not  congenial  to  Koerner's  taste,  and  he  decided  to  fit 
himself  for  his  original  profession,  that  of  the  law. 
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His  Career  as  Jurist  and  Statesman. 

I  speak  of  Koerner's  activity  as  a  jurist,  and  statesman,  under  one 
head,  because  his  work  and  activity  in  these  two  capacities  was 
closely  connected.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  which 
is  founded  on  codified  principles,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in 
his  studies  of  the  common  law,  which  is  founded  on  immemorial 
usage  and  precedents.  The  foundation  of  both  is  supposed  to  be 
common  sense,  intelligently  applied  in  the  light  of  experience  to  the 
varying  social  and  commercial  conditions  of  mankind. 

At  the  date  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Illinois,  any  one  could 
become  its  citizen,  who  had  resided  in  it  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  who  had  recorded  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  No  one,  however,  could  hold  a  State  office,  or  become  an  at- 
torney at  law,  unless  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State.  Study  in  the  of- 
fice of  some  lawyer  of  good  standing  for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  the 
diploma  from  a  law  school,  was  another  pre  requisite  of  admission  to 
the  bar,  as  also  a  supposed  thorough  examination  by  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  applicant's  qualifications.  The  latter  pre-requisite,  as 
many  of  us  know  from  experience,  was  then,  and  remained  for  many 
years  thereafter,  a  mere  sham. 

Since  his  means  were  limited,  he  desired  to  enter  upon  the  labors 
of  his  profession  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hence  choose  the  college  in 
preference  to  study  in  a  lawyer's  office.  He  went  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  attend  there  the  law  school  which  stood  under  the  direction  of 
Judges  Mays  and  Robertson  of  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals,  and 
which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  west.  The  lecture  course 
consisted  only  of  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to 
Belleville,  and  in  June,  1835,  passed  his  examination  before  the 
Supreme  court  in  Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  the  State. 

His  professional  acquirements  even  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career, 
must  have  been  of  a  high  order,  because  within  a  few  months  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  offered  a  partnership  by  A.  W. 
Snyder,  who  was  then  probably  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  southern 
Illinois.  Thus  he  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Snyder  & 
Koerner,  which  after  the  election  of  Snyder  to  congress  was  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  James  Shields,  the  General  Shields  of  the  war 
for  the  Union,  and  a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  remarkable  distinc- 
tion of  representing  at  various  times  three  different  states  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  those  of  us  who  knew  the  Gen- 
eral personally,  are  aware,  that  had  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitted  his  so  doing,  he  would  have  felt  equal  to  represent 
them  all,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Koerner  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  almost  from  the  date  of 
his  admission  to  the  bar.  Slavery  was  not  then  an  issue,  between 
the  leading  political  parties,  and  did  not  become  an  issue  until  many 
years  afterwards.  In  common  with  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens  of  German  birth,  his  politioal  affiliations  were  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  VanBuren  campaign 
(1836)  and  since  he  spoke  English,  German  and  French  with  almost 
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equal  fluency  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  sought 
after  political  speakers.  While  small  in  stature  his  voice  was  sono- 
rous and  far-reaching.  He  spoke  gracefully  but  in  an  impassioned 
manner,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  uttering  them  fearlessly,  and  hence  excercising  a  marked  influ- 
ence over  his  hearers. 

He  took  a  still  more  active  part  in  the  exciting  political  campaign 
of  1840.  Although  the  Whigs  carried  the  country  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  Illinois  remained  Democratic.  In  this  campaign  he 
spoke  at  public  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  Stat©,  being  well  re- 
ceived everywhere.  Without  his  solicitation,  he  was  selected  by  the 
presidential  electors  of  the  State  as  their  messenger  to  carry  their 
vote  to  Washington.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  slow  transit  in  those 
days,  that  his  journey  from  Belleville  to  Washington,  although  con- 
tinuous, consumed  14  days,  more  than  twice  the  time  that  would  now 
be  needed  for  a  journey  from  Belleville  to  London.  While  in  Wash- 
ington, Governor  Reynolds,  then  congressman  from  Illinois,  intro- 
duced young  Koerner  to  President  Van  Buren,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  0.  Calhoua,  Henry  Clay  and  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, so  that  his  visit  to  the  capital  proved  equally  interesting  and 
instructive. 

On  his  return  to  Illinois  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Carlin  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  appraise  all  property  of  railroad  com- 
panies to  whom  State  aid  had  been  extended,  preliminary  to  the 
foreclosure  of  the  lien  of  the  State.  To  the  great  surprise  of  his  po- 
litical friends  he  declined  the  offioe,  although  its  emoluments  were 
considerable.  He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  that  he  was  not 
technically  qualified  to  fullfil  its  duties  satisfactorily.  It  seems  he 
could  not  conceive  how  anyone  could  aspire  to  hold  an  office  which 
he  was  not  qualified  to  fill— a  view  which  I  regret  to  say  was  shared 
but  by  few  men  in  public  life  then,  or  at  any  time  since. 

In  December,  1840,  Shields,  one  of  the  firm  of  Snyder,  Koerner  & 
Shields,  was  appointed  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  subsequently 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois.  In  the  following  year  Adam 
W,  Snyder,  the  other  member,  became  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  of  Illinois,  and  died  in  May,  1842  These  events  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Snyder,  Koerner  &  Shields,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  law  firm  of  Bissell  &  Koerner,  the  same  Bissell  who 
afterwards,  in  1856,  became  the  first  Republican  governor  of  Illinois. 

Meanwhile,  in  1841,  Koerner  himself  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  overcoming  the  bitter  opposition  of 
the  so-called  Native  Americans,  and  served  with  distinction  for  one 
term,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the  two  most  important  commit- 
tees, that  of  ways  and  means  and  the  judiciary.  In  1844  he  again 
canvassed  the  entire  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees, and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  mainly  that  Stephen  A,  Douglas 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Quincy  district,  and  that  both  the 
oity  and  Adams  county,  hitherto  Whig  strongholds,  were  carried  by 
the  Democrats  in  that  year. 
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In  1845  Shields  was  appointed  by  President  Polk  commissioner  of 
the  general  land  office.  The  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench  thus 
caused  was  filled  by  Koerner's  appointment  through  Governor  Ford. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  short  term,  he  was  re  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  full  term.  By  the  constitution  adopted  in  March,  1848, 
however,  the  supreme  court  was  reorganized  and  made  a  purely  appel- 
late tribunal,  The  number  of  its  judges  was  reduced  from  nine  to 
three,  and  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  they  should  be  elected  by 
the  people,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  legislature,  as  heretofore. 
In  September,  1848,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  John  D.  Caton  and  Lyman 
Trumbull  were  elected  the  first  judges  of  the  supreme  court  under 
the  new  dispensation,  and  Koerner  left  the  bench  the  January  fol- 
lowing. His  judicial  opinions,  reported  in  volumes  7,  8  and  9  of  the 
Illinois  reports,  are  distinguished  alike  by  a  thorough  conception  of 
legal  principles  and  elegance  of  diction. 

Meanwhile  the  curtain  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  over 
events  far-reaching  in  their  consequences.  In  1848  Louis  Philip, 
king  of  the  French,  was  dethroned,  became  a  fugitive,  and  the  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  with  the  poet  Lamartine  at  its  head.  The 
people  rose  all  over  Europe  against  their  oppressors,  and  the  millen- 
ium  of  liberty  seemed  close  at  hand.  In  the  United  States  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  initiated,  in  the  opinion  of  many  a  most  unjust  and 
unholy  war,  and  the  tocsin  sounded  everywhere  oalling  volunteers  to 
arms.  Koerner,  whose  love  for  his  native  land  was  not  wholly  over- 
shadowed by  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country,  took  an  intense  in- 
terest in  both  events.  A  mass  meeting  of  German  Liberals,  which 
assembled  in  Belleville,  selected  him  to  draft  an  address  to  the  Ger- 
man people,  calling  upon  them  to  rise  unitedly  against  their  oppress- 
ors, and  form  a  confederated  Republic,  on  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  drew  such  an  address,  a  very  statesmanlike 
paper,  which  was  printed  and  circulated  in  innumerable  copies 
throughout  the  Fatherland.  His  then  law  partner,  Bissell,  organized 
the  Second  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  consisting  mainly  of  Ger- 
mans, which  did  yoeman  service  in  Mexico.  His  former  law  partner 
Shields  resigned  his  position  in  Washington,  and  was  commissioned 
by  President  Polk,  first  a  brigadier  general,  and  then  a  major  gen- 
eral, serving  first  under  General  Taylor,  and  then  under  General 
Scott,  and  was  severely  wounded  first  at  the  battle  of  Oerro  Gordo, 
and  then  almost  mortally  wounded  in  the  assault  upon  Chapul- 
tepec. 

The  failure  of  the  revolutionists  of  Europe,  brought  for  the  first 
time  a  large  political  emigration  to  America.  The  tide  set  in  in  1849 
and  was  not  exhausted  until  1856.  Many  of  the  emigrants  were 
theorists  and  ideal  dreamers  who  had  no  accurate  conception  either 
of  existing  conditions  in  the  United  States,  or  of  the  artificial  struc- 
ture whioh  constituted  the  fundamental  framework  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people.  Almost  each  of  the  more  prominent  leaders 
had  his  own  theories  of  government,  and  promulgated  a  program, 
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containing  some  grains  of  sense,  in  a  mass  of  hair-brained  sugges- 
tions. One  of  the  many  programs  thus  published  may  serve  as  a 
sample      It  demanded: 

1.  Uniform  compensation  on  all  kinds  of  labor. 

2.  Doing  away  with  all  executive  functionaries,  and  vesting  sov- 
ereign power,  in  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of  one  house. 

3.  Ownership  of  all  public  utilities  by  the  people. 

4.  Repeal  of  all  restrictions  on  naturalization,  and  intervention  in 
behalf  of  all  republics. 

5.  Progressive  taxation. 

6.  Increase  of  wagts  of  hand  laborers. 

7.  Changing  penitentiaries  to  reform  schools. 

8.  Gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  with  a  fixed  period  of  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery. 

Koerner,  who  had  been  bred  an  American  jurist,  and  who  for  a 
period  of  nearly  20  years  had  carefully  observed  the  political  work- 
ings of  our  institutions,  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  combating 
these  wild  theories.  With  keen  analysis,  and  a  satire  which  cut  to 
the  marrow,  he  demonstrated  their  utter  fallaoy.  It  was  due  to  him 
in  a  great  measure,  that  many  of  these  political  exiles,  instead  of  re- 
maining fire- brands,  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
became  in  course  of  time  some  of  its  most  useful  citizens. 

The  Illinois  constitution  of  1848,  had  reduced  the  salary  of  judges 
of  the  Supreme  court  from  $2,000  to  $1,200,  and  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  to  $1,500.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  people 
then  and  for  many  years  thereafter  to  lodge  sheriffs  and  collectors  in 
palaces,  and  the  heads  of  the  judiciary  and  executive  departments,  in 
humble  cabins.  The  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  high  judiciary, 
and  executive,  prevented  Koerner,  whose  means  were  limited,  and 
who  had  a  rapidly  increasing  family,  to  aspire  to  either  of  these 
positions,  although  his  political  friends  urged  him  to  do  so.  In  1852, 
however,  he  accepted  the  democratic  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The  duties  of  the  office  absorbing  but  a  limited  part  of  his 
time,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  enabled  him  to  devote  the 
bulk  of  it  to  his  lucrative  law  practice,  in  which  he  was  then  associ- 
ated with  Wm.  R.  Morrison.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  held  the  office  until  January,  1857. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  owing  to  the  slavery  issue  which 
was  becoming  a  burning  question,  that  the  personal  and  political  re- 
lations between  him  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  gradually  decreased  in 
intimacy,  while  those  between  him  and  Abraham  Lincoln  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  state, 
was  followed  by  that  of  California  as  a  free  state  in  conformity  with 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  But  when  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
acquired  by  purchase,  with  the  Wilmot  proviso,  forever  prohibiting 
slavery  within  their  territory,  the  southern  states  claimed  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  that  compromise  since  part  of  these  territories  lay  south 
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of  the  compromise  line  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes.  The  ill  feeling 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  chattel  slavery,  became 
strongly  accentuated,  and  a  rupture  became  imminent  when  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  applied  for  admission. 

Douglas,  who  had  presidential  aspirations,  and  needed  the  support 
of  the  south,  tried  to  devise  a  medium  of  accommodation,  and  brought 
forward  his  famous  doctrine  of  "Squatter  Sovereignty,"  enabling 
each  territory  prior  to  its  admission  bs  a  state,  to  determine  by  its 
proposed  constitution  whether  it  would  be  slave  or  free.  He  at  once 
alienated  the  extremists  north  and  south,  and  when  the  Lecompton 
constitution  of  Kansas,  sustaining  slavery,  was  rejected  by  Congress, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  carried  by  fraud  and  violence,  the  rupture 
became  complete, 

In  1855  a  number  of  prominent  men,  without  regard  to  their  for- 
mer party  affiliations,  assembled  in  Pittsburg  and  issued  a  call  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  with  a  view  of  form- 
ing a  new  party.  It  was  to  be  known  as  the  Republican  party  and 
was  to  be  built  on  new  lines.  The  principal  plar  k  in  the  platform 
was  to  be  exclusion  of  slavery  from  territories.  Koerner,  who  was 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  was 
earnestly  solicited  to  join  the  movement.  He  declined  to  do  so,  as- 
signing as  a  reason  that,  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  State,  elected 
by  Democratic  votes,  he  was  not  justified  to  sever  his  connection 
with  that  party  until  it  had  officially  declared  that  it  was  not  opposed 
to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  At  the  same  time  he  announced 
that  should  his  party  do  so,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to 
bid  farewell  to  bis  former  political  associates.  The  convention  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  adopted  a  p'atform  which  was  outspoken  against 
the  further  extension  of  slavery,  although  non-committal  in  other  re- 
spects on  divergent  issues  between  the  two  leading  parties,  since  it 
had  to  recruit  its  forces  from  both.  It  nominated  Fremont,  a  dem- 
ocrat, for  president,  and  Dayton,  a  Whig,  for  vice  president.  Koer- 
ner attended  the  convention  as  a  careful  observer  of  its  proceedings, 
although  not  a  delegate,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  its  action. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  as  wall  as  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  country  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  Southern 
states.  He  at  once  severed  his  political  connection  with  his  former 
associates  and  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  Congress 
in  the  Belleville  district,  but  was  defeated  by  his  opponent,  Robert 
Smith. 

Then  came  the  historic  campaign  of  1S58,  in  which  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  senatorial  nomination  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  national  Democratic  administration  and  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Republican  party,  who  tried  to  supplant  him 
with  a  man  who,  then  almost  a  novice  in  the  political  arena,  was  soon 
to  become  the  foremost  figure  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  the  friendship  between  Lincoln  and 
Koerner,  which  was  to  remain  a  close  bond  between  the  two  men 
until  the  death  of  the  martyred  President,  was  firmly  cemented. 
They   had   been  associates  as  counsel  before,  in  several  important 
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cases,  but  this  campaign  brought  them  into  close  contact  as  associ- 
ates  on  the  stump,  and  Koerner  soon  recognized  the  firmness  and 
astuteness  of  his  friend  and  his  thorough  fitness  to  become  the  head 
of  the  nation  in  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history.  When  the 
convention  of  the  Republican  party  met  in  Chicago  in  1859,  the  men 
most  prominently  named  for  the  presidency  were  Seward,  Chase, 
Cameron  and  Bates.  Lincoln  was  little  more  than  a  dark  horse,  but 
owing  to  the  national  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  polit- 
ical debates  with  Douglas,  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1858, 
a  very  formidable  one.  Schurz,  a  member  of  the  convention  from 
Wisconsin,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Seward's  nomination,  while 
Koerner,  a  delegate  from  Illinois,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  that  of 
Lincoln.  Both  these  states  possessed  a  large  German  population 
and  many  delegates  from  them  belonged  to  that  nationality.  Schurz 
had  not  then  obtained  his  marked  prominence  and  was  comparatively 
a  novice  in  politics,  while  Koerner  had  been  in  public  life  for  many 
years  and  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  political  convention.  It  is 
no  wcnder,  therefore,  that  his  indefatigable  labors  among  these  dele- 
gates in  favor  of  bis  candidate  were  very  effectual.  The  argument 
that  Lincoln  stood  a  better  chance  to  carry  the  Western  states  against 
Douglas,  the  presumptive  presidential  candidate  of  the  Democracy, 
than  any  other  man  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Republican  nomination,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  an  incident  connected  with  this 
convention  is  worthy  of  note.  Greeley,  Schurz  and  Koerner  were  not 
only  members  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  but  also  members  of 
the  sub-committee  of  seven  who  drafted  the  platform.  Greeley  in- 
sisted on  a  high  tariff  plank,  but  finally  compromised  on  a  tariff  for 
revenue  with  incidental  protection  When  he  found,  however,  that 
the  sub-committee  was  determined  to  reject  'squatter  sovereignty," 
which  was  one  of  his  hobbies,  he  left  the  committee  sessions  in  a 
huff  and  their  "subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more."  It 
is  illustrative  of  the  exigencies  of  our  politics  that  12  years  after- 
wards Koerner,  as  the  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  Democrats  and 
Liberal  Republicans,  found  himself  constrained  to  advocate  for  the 
presidency  the  same  Horace  Greeley  whose  antics  in  the  Chicago 
convention  were  a  source  of  amusement  to  his  fellow  members  of  the 
committee,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  evolved  the  historic  phrase, 
"Let  our  wayward  sisters  part  in  peace  " 

The  choice  of  Lincoln  was  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  expedi- 
ency no  less  than  that  of  merit,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
in  the  ensuing  canvass  he  received  the  electoral  vote  of  every  free 
state  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  which  he  divided  with  Doug- 
las. 

In  the  beginning  of  1861,  and  after  several  of  the  slave  states  had 
already  seceded,  Virginia  called  for  a  conference  of  all  the  states,  to 
be  held  February  4th,  to  consider  a  compromise  of  existing  differ- 
ences. Governor  Yates  appointed  Koerner  a  delegate  to  this  con- 
vention, but  the  latter  deolined  the  appointment,  stating  he  could 
not  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  any  convention  the  assembling 
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of  which  impliedly  conceded  a  legal  right  of  secession,  which  he  de- 
nied. When  Lincoln,  after  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumpter,  issued  his 
call  for  75,000  volunteers  to  serve  three  months,  Koerner  addressed 
him  a  strong  personal  letter,  denouncing  this  half  way  measure  and 
oalling  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  precedent  established  by 
the  Swiss  Confederation  which,  when  seven  cantons  with  an  armed 
force  of  30,000  tried  to  secede,  at  once  called  for  150,000  volunteers 
and  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  course  of  a  few  months.  Within 
a  short  time  the  original  call  of  75,000  was  changed  to  300,000,  and 
the  time  of  service  from  three  months  to  three  years.  We  all  know 
how  even  this  force  proved  inadequate  and  how,  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  the  ardor  of  the  North  had  greatly  cooled  as  a  result 
of  successive  reverses,  drafting  had  to  be  resorted  to,  Had  Koerner's 
advice  been  followed  the  war  might  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
within  a  year,  although  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  would  have 
resulted  in  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery.  Judging  by  ultimate 
results,  a  temporizing  policy  was  justified. 

In  April,  1361,  volunteers  began  to  assemble  everywhere  Upon 
the  request  of  Governor  Yates,  Koerner  removed  to  Springfield,  and 
took  charge  of  the  organization  of  Illinois  volunteers.  While  there 
he  first  met  U.  S.  Grant  under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  thus 
narrates  the  episode  himself:  "One  day  E.  B.  Washburne  brought  to 
my  office  a  man  of  slouchy  appearance,  and  introduced  him  as  U.  S. 
Grant,  of  Galena,  stating  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  our  military 
school,  and  had  seen  service  in  Mexico.  Washburne  thought  he 
might  be  utilized  in  the  organization  of  our  forces.  I  went  with 
them  to  Yates,  merely  introducing  Grant  and  reporting  what  Wash- 
burne  had  stated.  Shortly  afterwards  Washburne  came  to  my  room 
and  reported  that  their  mission  had  failed ,  and  that  Yates  had  in- 
formed him  there  was  no  vacancy.  Next  day,  having  thought  over 
the  matter,  and  concluding  that  Grant  might  prove  of  considerable 
service,  I  went  to  Yates  and  urged  his  appointment,  personally.  He 
at  once  appointed  him  assistant  quartermaster  with  a  salary  of  $2.00 
per  day."  Shortly  afterwards,  his  qualifications  being  better  under- 
stood, Grant  was  put  in  command  of  Camp  Yates,  and  when  the 
Twenty- first  regiment,  Illinois  volunteers,  was  organized,  he  was 
elected  its  colonel,  and  began  that  brilliant  military  career  which,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  four  years,  made  him  the  foremost  soldier  of 
the  world. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Koerner  became  thus  instrumental 
in  furthering  the  fortunes  of  the  most  beloved  president  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  its  greatest  soldier,  both  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  war,  the  superficial  ob- 
server is  surprised  to  find  that  our  first  colonels,  brigadiers,  and  even 
major  generals,  were  civilian  politicians,  who  had  little  if  any  mili- 
tary training .  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Our  regular  army 
and  its  officers  were  a  body  segregated  from  the  people,  and  not  at 
all  in  touoh  with  popular  ideas.  They  were  even  prohibited  by  law 
from  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  They  looked  upon  volunteers 
with  distrust,  which  the  latter  repaid  with  interest.     For  volunteers, 
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an  army  meant  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  in  arms.  At  first  the 
soldiers  elected  their  officers  of  the  line,  and  the  officers,  their  field 
officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  had  confidence  in  their  political 
leaders  and  readily  flocked  to  their  standard,  but  the  discipline  which 
the  office-holders  could  enforce  against  the  man  whose  vote  he  had 
solicited  but  a  short  time  before,  was  necessarily  lax.  It  took  years 
until  an  armed  mob  was  converted  into  a  disciplined  army  marching 
at  the  tap  of  the  drum  and  sound  of  the  bugle  in  serried  phalanx  to 
certain  victory.  Before  the  war  closed  all  our  armies,  and  most  of 
the  army  corps,  were  commanded  by  trained  regular  army  officers.  I 
was  somewhat  amused  myself,  when  I  found  that  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  in  which  I  first  enlisted,  although  a  politician  of  national 
reputation,  was  not  qualified  to  put  the  regiment  through  the  manual 
of  arms. 

The  military  career  of  Koerner  was  short  and  uneventful.  He  was 
authorized  by  Governor  Yates  to  raise  a  regiment,  which  he  did,  and 
which,  originally  known  as  Koerner's  regiment,  subsequently  became 
the  Forty-third  Illinois  infantry.  He  never  commanded  the  regi- 
ment in  the  field,  being  detached  as  aid  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on 
the  staff  of  Major  General  Fremont,  the  commander  of  the  western 
department.  His  duties  as  such,  however,  were  more  political  than 
military.  The  President  desired  to  have  some  one  in  the  western  de- 
partment, in  immediate  touch  with  its  commander,  on  whose  reports 
as  to  the  affairs  of  that  department  he  could  absolutely  rely,  and 
Fremont  desired  someone  who  could  be  of  service  in  procuring  the 
necessary  reinforcements  from  Illinois.  He  retained  the  position 
until  June  16th,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  president,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  United  States  Minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
as  successor  to  Schurz,  who  had  returned  to  the  United  States  seek- 
ing a  military  command. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  President  Lincoln  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  Koerner  soon  after  his  election.  He  first  de- 
signed him  for  the  mission  to  Berlin,  but  Norman  B  Judd,  who  failed 
to  secure  a  cabinet  position,  insisted  on  that  appointment  for  him- 
self, and  Koerner  was  not  the  man  to  embarrass  the  President  by 
urging  his  own  pergonal  claims.  He  next  offered  him  a  position  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
decline,  owing  to  the  then  very  limited  compensation  of  the  office, 
coupled  with  the  expense  of  living  in  Washington  with  a  numerous 
family.  So  inadequate  was  the  compensation  paid  in  those  days, 
even  to  the  highest  officials  of  the  nation,  that  Koerner  found  himself 
forced  to  resign  even  the  Madrid  mission,  after  being  its  incumbent 
for  two  and  one  half  years,  not  being  able  to  make  two  ends  meet 
with  the  salary  assigned  to  him,  although  that  salary  was  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  Madrid  mission  was  then,  next  to  those  of  St.  James  and  Ber- 
lin, the  most  important  foreign  mission.  The  armed  intervention  in 
Mexico   by  European   powers,  including  Spain;    the  revival  of  the 
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slave  trade  by  Spanish  vessels,  which  were  enabled  to  ship  their  hu- 
man cargoes  from  Africa  to  Cuba,  owing  to  the  forced  withdrawal  of 
American  cruisers  for  use  at  home;  the  landing  of  Confederate 
cruisers  in  Spanish  ports,  and  the  manifest  desire  of  Great  Britain 
to  bring  about  strained  relations  between  Washington  and  Madrid, 
made  Koerner's  position  exceedingly  irksome.  Add  to  this  that  there 
was  a  constant  change  in  the  person  of  the  Spanish  secretary  of  for- 
eign relations,  no  legs  than  five  different  persons  (Calderon  Col- 
lantes,  Marshal  Serrano,  Marquis  de  Miraflores,  Senor  Arrazola  and 
Senor  Francisco  Pacheco)  filling  that  office  in  less  than  two  years, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  our  minister  at  that  court  was 
anything  but  a  sinecure.  He  states  that  in  less  than  two  years  he 
sent  114  dispatches  to  Secretary  Seward,  receiving  as  many  in  reply, 
most  of  them  relating  to  matters  of  serious  import.  He  made  re- 
peated requests  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  his  onerous  position, 
but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  President  Lincoln,  retained  his  post 
until  the  most  important  matters  of  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  were  definitely  settled. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Spain  he  employed  his  leisure  moments  in 
studying  Spanish  architecture  and  art,  ancient  and  modern,  and  pub- 
lished several  short  treatises  on  the  subject,  to  which  brief  reference 
is  made  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
re-establishing  his  former  lucrative  law  practice,  which,  during  his  pro- 
tracted absence,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  He  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  public  life,  however,  and  too  prominent  a  figure  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  it  entirely.  In  1868  he  became  an  elector  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  and  as  such  canvassed  the  State  in 
the  interest  of  General  Grant,  its  presidential  nominee.  He  did  not 
perform  this  task  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  since,  in  his  opinion,  the 
fit  President  for  a  free  people  was  a  jurist  and  not  a  soldier.  The 
subsequent  appointments  of  Stewart  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  violation  of  the  law,  because  he  was  an  importer;  of  Borie  and 
Robeson  as  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Navy;  of  Cox  and  Delano 
as  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  notorious  Belk- 
nap as  Secretary  of  War,  were  not  designed  to  create  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  administration,  and  many  earnest  Republicans, 
who  had  been  founders  of  the  party,  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
President  was  inclined  to  look  upon  a  public  office  not  as  a  public 
trust  but  as  a  private  snap. 

The  very  questionable  transaction  in  the  dicker  for  the  acquisition 
of  San  Domingo,  which  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  purest  Republi- 
can leaders  in  the  Senate,  added  to  the  foregoing,  induced  many 
prominent  Republicans,  and  among  them  Koernar,  to  make  open  war 
on  the  administration  and  determined  them  to  defeat  the  re  election 
of  Grant  if  possible. 

In  Missouri,  some  time  before,  a  party  had  been  formed,  known  as 
the  Liberal  Republican  party,  It  had  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
Democrats,  to  re-elect  its  state  officers,  including  a  majority  of  the 
legislature,  and  had  sent  Sohurz  to  the  United  States  Senate.     This 
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party,  in  fact,  was  not  then  a  national  party,  its  original  program  re- 
lating almost  exclusively  to  state  issues.  Its  local  success  embold- 
ened the  opponents  of  the  national  administration  to  try  the  same 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in  national  politics, 

In  1872  a  movement  was  initiated  in  Missouri  to  extend  the  Mis- 
souri program  over  the  United  States  and  make  it  the  foundation  of 
the  platform  of  a  national  party.  With  that  view  a  convention  of 
delegates,  volunteer  and  not  accredited,  was  called  to  meet  in  Cincin- 
nati in  the  first  week  of  May  of  that  year.  The  leaders  hoped  to 
duplicate  successfully  the  movement  which,  nearly  successful  in  1855- 
6  and  wholly  successful  in  1860,  had  recently  proved  locally  success- 
ful in  Missouri  They  ignored  the  fact  that  the  conditions  were  en- 
tirely dissimilar.  The  movement  of  1855-6  had  an  ethical  ideal  base, 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  with  universal  liberty,  while  the  move- 
ment of  1872  was  one  directed  against  objectionable  men  and  the  ob- 
jectionable methods  of  the  national  administration.  The  local  move- 
ment in  Missouri  succeeded  because  it  was  initiated  by  Republicans 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  elective  franchise  to  the  bulk  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  that  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  a  proscriptive 
constitution,  hence  the  seceding  Republicans  could  dictate  terms  to 
their  Democratic  brethren  and  were  sure  of  the  support  of  the  latter 
any   terms.     In  the  national  campaign  of  1872,  the  Democrats 
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were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  and  candidates  to  the  seceding 
Republicans.  I  tried  to  make  this  difference  plain  to  some  Illinois 
delegates  to  Cincinnati,  including  Koerner,  who,  on  the  eve  of  the 
convention,  called  upon  me,  and  who  all  felt  confident  that  Lyman 
Trumbull  would  be  the  nominee  of  the  Cincinnati  convention,  I  felt 
confident  that  the  nominee  of  the  allied  parties  would  be  dictated  by 
a  number  of  prominent  Democrats,  who  had  contemporaneously  met 
at  Covington  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  necessary  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Cincinnati  convention.  The  supposition  that  the  southern 
Democrats  would  ever  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Trumbull,  who 
was  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  territories,  and  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  a  vigorous  pre  s- 
ecution  of  the  war  against  them,  appeared  to  me  as  the  wildest  dream. 

We  all  know  the  result  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  and  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  that  campaign  for  the  allies.  The  man  who 
was  in  favor  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  in  1860,  and  in  favor  "to  let 
our  wayward  sisters  part  in  peace,"  became  the  forced  choice  of  the 
convention  for  the  presidency,  with  the  man  who,  elected  by  the 
Liberal  Republicans  of  Missouri  governor  of  that  state,  had  deserted 
his  party  and  had  affiliated  wholly  with  the  Democrats,  as  his  running 
mate.  The  candidates  were  doomed  to  defeat  the  day  they  were 
nominated,  wholly  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  one  of  them  had 
"buttered  his  watermelon."  Koerner  himself,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  although  he  led  the  national  ticket  by  over 
25,000  votes. 
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His  next  political  activity  in  the  national  arena  was  in  the  Tilden- 
Hayes  campaign  of  1876.  A  conference  of  reformers  met  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  hotel,  New  York,  May  15,  1876,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
with  Schurz  as  chairman  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  insisting  on  a  reform  of 
the  civil  servioe,  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  and  a  juet  treat- 
ment of  the  re-united  Southern  states  It  was  not  the  aim  of  this 
convention  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  independent  candidates 
for  national  offices,  but  simply  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  conventions  of  the  two  leading  parties  to  make  them  nominate 
candidates  friendly  to  reform.  Koerner,  who  had  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  New  York  meeting,  could  not  do  so,  being  engaged  at  the 
time  in  other  duties  as  a  member  of  the  International  Peace  Confer, 
ence.  He  was,  however,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
and,  upon  the  nomination  of  Tilden  by  the  Democrats  and  Hayes  by 
the  Republicans,  he  at  once  declared  for  the  former  who,  as  annihi- 
lator  of  the  Tweed  ring,  had  demonstrated  his  earnestness  as  a  re- 
former. He  canvassed  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  interest  of  his 
candidate. 

That  Tilden  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  receiving 
not  only  an  overwhelming  popular  vote,  but  also  the  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  if  honestly  counted,  few  people  doubt  at  the  present 
day.  That  the  electoral  commission  found  sufficient  technical  legal 
difficulties  to  uphold  this  verdict,  and  that  its  so  doing  was  brought 
about  by  a  strictly  party  vote  of  its  members  was  perhaps  the  first 
severe  blow  struck  at  the  integrity  of  our  judiciary  and  hence  is  to 
be  deplored.  However  this  may  be,  the  readiness  with  which  the 
illustrious  candidate  and  the  numerical  majority  of  the  American 
people  submitted  to  the  ruling,  preferring  to  rest  under  its  ban  rather 
than  to  plunge  the  country  into  the  horrors  of  another  civil  war,  has 
furnished  a  precedent  of  the  people's  obedience  to  the  law  as  pro- 
mulgated by  its  constituted  authorities,  which,  in  its  final  results,  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that,  although  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  injustice 
of  the  electoral  commission's  finding,  Koerner  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  counsel  moderation  and  submission. 

He  also  took  an  active  and  earnest  interest  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns, which  resulted  respectively  in  the  elections  of  Garfield  and 
Cleveland,  speaking  occasionally  to  large  audiences,  although  his 
advanoed  age  and  the  increased  demand  made  upon  his  time  by  his 
professional  duties  precluded  his  canvassing  the  entire  State  or 
speaking  outside  of  its  borders.  It  must  be  remembered  chat  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  political  activity  be  was  no  less  active  as  a 
practitioner  The  judicial  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  bear  convincing 
proof  of  that  fact.  I  have,  myself,  witnessed  bis  trying  an  important 
case  before  a  court  and  jury,  the  trial  lasting  for  several  days,  when 
he  was  past  the  age  of  80,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  he  con- 
ducted the  trial  with  a  vigor,  intelligence  and  attention  to  detail 
which  might  well  have  aroused  the  envy  of  any  lawyer  in  the  prime 
of  life. 
Publication  #  9  Illinois  Historical     ibrary,     1904 
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Two  volumes  XVI+628  pages,  and  X-f-630  pp.  Printed  on  specially 
made  Esparto  paper,  with  descriptive  sub-headings  and  full  index,  and 
three  photogravure  portraits.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Only  a  small  edition  pub- 
lished.    Price  $10.00  for  the  two  vols.,  carriage  extra  (32c). 

THIS  monumental  work,  which  now  just  appears  on  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  author's  nativity,  is  a  contribution  to  the  political, 
social,  and  intellectual  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  as  rare- 
ly has  come  from  the  Western  press.  It  embraces  the  most  stirring  and 
momentous  epochs  of  two  continents.  Written  originally  for  family 
circles,  it  mirrors  the  national  and  domestic  life  of  two  nations  (Ger- 
many and  America)  with  the  vivacity,  fidelity,  and  minuteness,  almost,  of 
a  Pepys,  and  bids  fair  to  take  an  enviable  rank  among  American  Memoirs 
of  the  present  generation. 

Gustave  Koerner  was  both  the  personal  and  political  friend  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
Lincoln's  minister  to  Spain.  A  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois, 
a  jurist  of  note,  a  publicist  that  had  few  equals  in  his  State  at  a  time  when 
historical  and  juristic  erudition  were  rare,  chairman  of  the  first  Illinois 
State  Republican  Convention,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
with  Schurz  and  Greeley,  in  the  great  Lincoln  Republican  Convention  of 
1860,  —  his  vivid  recollections  and  narratives  of  the  stirring  events  with 
which  he  was  associated  constitute  a  record  in  the  literature  of  recent 
Americana  that  for  interest,  detail,  and  variety  could  scarcely  be  excelled. 
We  make  bold  to  say  that  no  work  has  appeared  of  late  years  that  con- 
tains such  rich  materials  for  the  study  of  the  local  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  or  the  history  of  the  nation  at  large  in  many  of  its  less 
obtrusive  social  aspects. 

But  important  as  the  work  is  in  the  broader  field  of  American  history, 
it  is  still  more  important  in  the  more  special  domain  of  our  purely  Ger- 
man-American national  history.  Koerner  was  the  patriarch  of  the  early 
German- American  emigration  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spokesman  J 
of  the  early  German  element  in  politics,  and  the  moulder  of  its  policies! 
and  opinions  towards  true  Americanism.  He  occupied,  in  his  day,  the  samJ 
place  in   their  councils   as   Schurz  afterwards   assumed,   and  his   faithful 
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and  detailed  picture  of  the  upgrowth  of  the  German  element  in  our 
nation  and  its  amalgamation  with  our  social  structure,  his  sincere,  quaint 
and  naive  characterization  of  its  domestic  life,  will  long  seek  its  equal  in 
any  other  work. 

Koerner  was  the  typical  student  revolutionist  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  ardent,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  German  liberty  and  national 
unity.  He  was  involved  in  the  Munich  emeute  of  1830,  and  spent  some 
time  in  a  political  prison  in  expiation  of  his  sympathy  with  liberty.  He 
participated  in  the  great  Hambach  Festival  of  1832,  and  became  a  propa- 
gandist of  the  revolutionary  creed  in  the  year  following.  In  1833  he 
was  a  leading  participant  in  the  Frankfort  uprising  of  the  third  of  April, 
—  after  which  fiasco  he  fled  to  France  and  emigrated  to  America. 

His  description  of  his  voyage  to  America,  in  1833,  of  his  trip  to  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  via  canal-boat  and  steamer  in  the  same  year,  of  the  trials 
and  struggles  of  the  German  emigrants  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  "die 
lateinischen  Bauern,"  in  the  early  days,  are  unique ;  as  is  also  his  story 
of  his  education  and  preparation  for  his  new  career,  of  his  and  his 
friends'  adaptation  to  their  new  surroundings,  and  of  his  rise  as  an  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  public  man.  Nothing  escapes  his  facile  pen,  till  the  life  of 
the  typical  public  citizen  of  the  middle  west  in  the  thirties  and  forties  is 
mirrored  in  its  entirety  in  his  pages. 

Then  follows  the  story  of  the  most  thrilling  epochs  of  our  national 
history,  — ■  the  political  campaigns  from  1836  to  1860,  the  Slavery  Question, 
the  Mexican  War,  the  German-American  problems,  Know-Nothingism, 
connections  with  famous  public  men,  Kossuth  and  Lincoln  anecdotes,  cam- 
paigning with  Douglas,  European  complications,  the  rise  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Fremont  in  Missouri,  etc.,  etc. 
Here  comes,  too,  his  appointment  to  the  Spanish  mission,  the  handling 
of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  during 
the  Civil  War,  the  account  of  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Spain,  the  visits 
to  the  Alhambra,  Seville,  etc.,  the  study  of  the  Spanish  picture-galleries, 
the  glories  of  Murillo,  criticisms  and  appreciations  of  Spanish  art  and 
architecture,  etc.,  in  bewildering  profusion. 

Then  later,  at  home  again,  come  the  periods  of  reconstruction  and 
later  Republican  politics.  —  all  full  of  inner  insights  that  have  the  high 
value  of  coming  from  a  participant  as  well  as  a  spectator,  and  affording 
intimate  glimpses  into  the  workshop  of  state  and  national  history  that 
few  similar  works  can  yield. 
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